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MAN'S LAST REFUGE 



REV. HENRY E. JACKSON 
Swarthmore, Pa. 



A prominent physician of New York once introduced a lecture on 
nervous diseases with the remark: " Gentlemen, the world is full of 
four things: sin and sorrow and books and neurasthenia." In his 
opinion, a characteristic of the world today is its sadness. Watts's 
picture "Hope" 1 pronounces the same verdict. The figure in the pic- 
ture represents the soul of the age. She is sitting on the globe, 
having attained much knowledge and made many achievements; yet 
she is unspeakably sad. The figure is bowed and stricken with the 
burden and pressure of life, straining to make in the dim twilight what 
music she can from the last remaining string of her lyre. 

The picture says that, in spite of the world's weariness, something 
still remains. Watts calls this thing hope. We may call it faith, or 
the will to live; or the religion of tomorrow morning, as Chesterton 
does. It is that delicate, indestructible, last refuge of the spirit — a 
something that always seems ready to disappear, yet abides; a string 
stretched to snapping, yet still holding. This trick or trait of 
hope is represented in the picture. It is the hope which always threat- 
ens to desert man; but one string is left, however empty and desolate 
may be the lyre of life. 

Ought not Watts to have called his picture "Despair" rather than 
"Hope" ? It seems so. In fact, despair is what the figure does re- 
present; but it is a despair that hopes. To call the picture "Hope" 
is a contradiction; by so doing the artist points out the characteristic of 
hope. One does not hope for a thing and realize it at the same time. 
Hope is only for that which one does not see. It is in the depth of 
despair that hope comes to save ; when we reach the point of distress, we 
turn to hope as a last refuge. In Pandora's box, full of ills of life, hope 
lay at the bottom. In Bunyan's allegory, when Faithful is killed, Hope- 
ful becomes his successor and remains a fellow-pilgrim to Christian 

1 See frontispiece. 
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HOPE 

(.Reproduced from a painting by G. F. Watts, R.A., in the National Gallery of British Art) 
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to the end. Hosea says that in the valley of Achor ("trouble") a door 
of hope is opened. Watts's picture then emphasizes the important but 
neglected truth about hope, that it forever nestles in the human heart 
and when the future is blackest it sheds its greatest light. Because of 
this, Paul says: "We are saved by hope." For this reason also there 
can be no such thing as a pessimist. When a man says that this is the 
worst of all possible worlds, and if he could have made it, he would 
have made it better, he testifies to the high standard in his own heart. 
The world cannot be all bad, for his own heart has light and hope in it. 
The bandaged eyes in the picture mean much. The hands of the 
figure are free. Why does she not pluck the napkin away ? It is be- 
cause she cannot safely look at the only things she can see with her eyes. 
Her exalted position and worldly success have not brought peace. 
Her hope now lies in shutting her eyes to them and looking within her 
own heart, listening to the still small voice from the one string that is 
left. 

" If thou would'st taste each dear surprise 

Tear not the bandage from thine eyes. 

Within the heart love's vision lies. ,, 

The hope in the heart, the picture says, is no mere dream. There 
is an answering reality outside. There falls on the figure the light of a 
dawn not seen. Its source is outside the picture. Heaven responds 
to the instinct in the soul. There is one star in the sky, a morning star. 
Hope's note in the human heart is answered by hope's star in the sky. 

The man who has hope, then, has a reality — one of the three great 
mystic virtues of Christianity. The man who has it not is dead, even 
though he seems to be alive. Where health is, hope is; the mood of 
discouragement exposes one to danger. When the physical system is 
lowered, germs of disease multiply, which in health are easily thrown 
off. In like manner, when hope declines, the door is opened through 
which the worst evils come. The practical message of Watts's picture is 
that there is always a best thing left to do, and to do that is virtue. Its 
message is that of Dickens's life-motto, "Don't stand and cry, but press 
forward and help relieve the difficulty." 



